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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND, 


THE LANCET SECOND SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Published in aid of the Appeal made on Hospital Sunday, the 7th June, 1891. 


The circumstances amid which the collection in aid of the Hospital Sunday Fund was taken in the metropolis on 
Sunday last were in many respects unpropitious. In the first place, the prevalence of influenza caused a very appreciable 
depletion of the congregations, a result to which the unseasonable coldness and threatening aspect of the day contributed. 
The sudden loss of the accustomed facilities of locomotion consequent upon the omnibus strike was also a factor in the 
success or non-success of the special services devoted to this object in some of the more centrally situated places of worship, 
such as St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. The illness of many ministers, themselves sufferers from the prevail: 

idemic, must also be mentioned in this connexion. All these disturbing influences have undoubtedly had a prejudi 

+ upon the Collection, and there is reason to apprehend that unless a very special effort be made the result will this 
year be not only wholly inadequate to the pressing needs of the hospitals and medical charities of the metropolis, but 
will even show a falling off as compared with previous years. With the object, if possible, of counteracting these 
adverse influences and preventing the calamity—for it would be no less than a calamity—of any serious falling off in the 
sum placed for distribution in the hands of the Mansion House Committee, the Editors of Tak LANCET have resolved on 
this occasion to issue a Second Supplement, containing extracts from special sermons which were last Sunday preached 
in support of the Collection. This Supplement, to the number of 25,000 copies, will be gratuitously distributed, in the 
hope that some of those to whom last Sunday did not afford an opportunity of contributing to this Collection in the ordinary 
way will be stimulated by the appeal made by the ministers of religion, and induced (following the munificent example 
set by the Duke of Cleveland) to send their contributions, whether great or small, either to their own ministers or to 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, for inclusion in the current year’s accounts of the Hospital Sunday Fund. 


*.* In making a selection of sermons for the purpose of this Supplement we have endeavoured, by means of a large 
staff of reporters, to secure a representative body ot discourses from such as are available for the purpose. Some 
preachers, including, for example, Cardinal Manning, Mr. Spurgeon, and Dr. Newman Hall have postponed their sermons 
until next Sunday or some later date, and the necessary limits of our space have compelled us to omit other reports, 


which we should much have liked, if possible, to include. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LONDON IN AID OF THE FUND. 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE. FIELDS. 


Bisuor oF BEeprorD delivered an eloquent dis- 
course, taking for his text II. Kings v., 3: ‘‘And she said 
unto her mistress, Would God my Lord were with the 
het is Samaria ! he would him of his 

.” He e a most able to the congregation 

bebalf of the Metropolitan Fund. At the out- 
set, his lordship said it was indeed a remarkable fact that 
the vicar of the parish (the Rev. J. F. Kitto) was unable to 
plead for the Fund, according to his intention. The vicar’s 
absence was to be regretted not only on account of the 
cause of it, though they greatly rejoiced to know that he 
‘was so much better, but from the fact that there was no 
man in the ministry of the Church of England in the whole 
metropolis who was better qualified to plead on behalf of 
the metropolitan hospitals. The vicar of the parish had 
been so many years associated with the work of one of the 
largest hospitals (the London Hospital), and was so inti- 
mately acquainted with the work of other hospitals and 
dispensaries throughout the metropolis, that it was a matter 
much to be regretted that he was unable with his eloquence 
to plead on behalf of the Sunday Hospital Fund that 
morning. He (the reverend Bishop) had been called upon 
to fill his place, and although he had some experience of 
hospital work, it was nothing as compared with that of the 
vicar. The Bishop then discoursed upon the a of 
his text to the subject, and explained that the object of 
his discourse was to move le to Christian benevolence 
and Christian charity. The Founder of Christianity came 
ing. ospitals an were the necessary 

be of those who could not be treated and nursed in 
their own perhaps squalid homes ; and even when those homes 
were not squalid—and the home of every poor man was not 
a squalid, dirty home—there were homes which were 
exceedingly clean, homes indeed that it was delightful to 
visit in times of health, but which it was painful to visit in 
times of sickness or distress, because there was not there of 
—- that light and air and accommodation which the 
sick the afflicted so much needed ; and those who were 
thus circumstanced, when they became stricken down by 
accident or disease, found in the hospitals not only a home 
but loving hearts to minister to them. Thus the hospital 


was a composite institution. Of whom, he asked, whatever 
the circumstances and condition in life, could it be said 
that he would never occupy a bed in a hospital; would 
never lie upon one of those neat, clean white beds that 
were ranged along both sides of the wall? Were it not for 
the hospitals it would be impossible to obtain that skilful 
attention and knowledge which had been acquired in what 
he should call those medical schools. The gifts they were 
asked to bestow were therefore not only gifts of arity, 
for in giving or were actually assisting in — or 
themselves and those near and dear to them that which no 
wealth could possibly purchase, and which could not exist 
were it not for the medical schools and _ surgical 
schools associated with our great metropolitan hos- 
itals. But let, he implored, their thoughts that morning 
Be rather thoughts of charity, and let no self-interest 
intrude itself. Referring to statistics, his lordship pointed 
out that during last year about 6200 beds were dail 
occupied in the wards of the metropolitan hospitals, an 
during last year as many as 79,000 patients were received, 
who occupied for a shorter or for a longer time those beds or 
those cots in which the little sufferers were found; whilst 
considerably above a million visits were made to out- 
patients. On the work of the hospitals was expended more 
than £606,000, and yet their hospitals and dispensaries were 
not only in debt, but they were compelled continually to 
refase applicants for admission because, although the 
were there and the men and women were there to minister 
to the wants of sufferers, the funds of the hospitals would 
not admit of more being received. He therefore capes 
with all the earnestness of which he was capable, —_— 
convinced that there was no work more Christian, no wor 
more after the heart of Jesus Christ, than that work which 
was carried on through the instrumentality of their hos- 
pitals and dispensaries ; and, in conclusion, he prayed God 
that the response which they might make would gladden 
the hearts of their homes. 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 
Archdeacon FARRAR preached at this church from the text 


‘*T was sick, and ye visited me” (Matt. xxv., 36). He re- 


inded the tion that t on that 
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the manifestation of God to man, but by the united action 
of all religious bodies an opportunity was offered to them of 
considering one universal factor of human life, of taking 
part in one general work of Christian charity. Could they 
remain untouched by the appeal of sickness? They had 
recently been told that there were no less than 1088 definite 
forms of disease to which our mortal bodies are liable. Was 
it strange that an instrument such as the human frame, a 
harp of a thousand strings, so delicate, so wonderfully com- 
plex, so liable to disorder, so sensitive to the myriad 
troubles of the mind, so wildly swept by the gush of the 
ions, was it strange, he asked, that an organism, so 
elpless in childhood, so unconscious during the long hours 
of sleep, so wearied and out-worn in age, should sometimes 
be ruined and unstrung? Was it not rather strange that 
it should keep in tune so long? They were all more or less 
familiar with the sight of anguish, and they knew that the 
dark hour would come in its turn to every one of them. 
Life itself was like that battle of Roncesvalles, of which 
the poet sings :— 
“In the Roncesvalles’ Strait 
There are helms and lances cleft, 
And they who moved at morn elate 
On a bed of death are left. 
There is many a fair young face 
Which the war steed hath gone o'er, 
At many a board there is left a place 
For those who shall come no more.” 
When therefore they saw the sick lingering for weary hours, 
weary days, and weary weeks, hearing time flow through 
the midst of sleepness night—in the morning sighing, 


*“Would God it were evening”; in the evening, Would: 


God it were morning,” if pity did not touch them, if nothing 
else moved them to smooth the weary pillow, to brighten the 
long days, to dry the rising tears, to console the darkened 
heart, would at any rate not move them to remember 
that all of them, they knew not how soon, might need that 
alleviating sympathy and be left helplessly dependent on 
those ministering hands. Humanity was a sacred thing, 
and nowhere had that lesson been learnt better than in our 
great hospitals, with their clean wards brightened with 
flowers, their faithful, untiring medical staff, the Christian 
ladies who so kindly visited them, their devoted nurses so 
full of love and tenderness and patience ; these were institu- 
tions which were above all things after the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, and it was, therefore, their duty to war against 
all sin and to relieve all misery. On Hospital Sanday 
many, even of the mean, were generous, some, even 
of the niggardly were open handed, but he knew that the 
congregation he was addressing, of whose large heartedness 
he had had many proofs, would do their duty, and like the 
Israelites of old so far from regarding the call as a burden 
they would rejoice at the opportunity of contributing with 
a willing and a perfect heart. The appeal to all religious 
denominations on Hospital Sunday was a material aid to 
them. Was, he asked, the response generally adequate ’ 
The few did their duty, but whether London did it 
adequately might be judged from the fact that the offertory 
of the whole of London on the previous Hospital Sunda 
fell far short of what was often realised in a single day’s 
sale of china, pictures, or furniture, and amounted on the 
income of the —- only to the sixteenth part of a 
enny per head. On that he would dwell no farther. 
conclusion he said: ‘‘In the sacred name of those who 
suffer; by the awful mystery of human anguish; by the 
withered strength and the throbbing nerve; by your own 
dear children whom you love so tenderly that the winds of 
heaven should never visit too roughly their little faces ; by 
those other little ones, the shorn lambs of Christ’s flock, 
who need that the icy winds of pain and poverty should be 
tempered to their suffering feebleness; by the strong man’s 
agony, by the brave man’s tears; by the hectic flush upon the 
young man’s cheek; by all the sacredness of these human 
sympathies, and far more in the name of Him who was once 
achild at Nazareth, and for our sakes dropped the awfal 
plummet of the Godhead into the fathomless abyss of woe 
and pain—in His name, for His sake, I ask you now and 
ever to be quickened to the call and generou: to the relief 
of human misery. I summon into your presence the poor, 
the diseased, the destitute; the aged, the poor lame hoy, 
the little deformed girl. From ten thousand homes which 
are not homes I summon these. I bid you look on those 
pale, thin faces, to listen to the mute appeal of those 
uplifted hands, to hear the sighs of that multitudinous 
agony, like the melancholy wind amid the autumn woods; 
and lo there comes among them the vision of your Saviour 


and a voice from the fields of Galilee. Shall it say to us, 
‘*T was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in: sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me not”? Nay, rather let it say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these least ye did it unto me.” 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, CHESTER-SQUARE. 


CANON FLEMING preached from the text: ‘‘ And as ye 
Se pas saying the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
H the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils; freely ye have received, freely give.” This, he 
was a home mission text, and the charity which pl 
for assistance that day throughout London was distinctly a 
home mission charity. It was a charity for those who were 
nearest their doors and living all around them. The world 
was always fall of sickness and death. All this sorrow and 
trouble might be traced to sin. Yet it was not 
fair to ch all this sin upon individuals. They knew 
that sin would meet with its reward and bring its punish- 
ment, but it was not right for them, when they saw 
suffering, to plead that it might have been avoided, and that. 
it was the result of the sins and the habits of the people. 
fog | had no right to look u suffering humani' 
in that way. It was quite true that a great deal of 
suffering was “agptesren v or removable, or, if not removabl 
it was certainly controllable. They were placed in a worl: 
where they were always to learn. They were to learn God’s. 
laws and ways, and to learn those things for their mutual 

rofit and advantage, and therefore if men would only 
earn to pay more attention to the condition of the laws of 
health—he would not say to the laws of nature—a great 
deal of suffering might be prevented, and if not removed, 
at any rate controlled. Let medical science, let all 
knowledge, go hand in hand with religion, for they 
could not separate them. He was pleading the cause 
of religion to-day because all those things must go in 
attendance with those great laws of God. Next to the 
salvation of souls the great mission of Christiani = he to 
relieve the sufferings and necessities of manki The 
great cause which was pleaded to-day was for the sickness 
and disease of their poorer brethren upon all sides of them. 
They had been taught this year in a very remarkable 
manner by the epidemic the scourge of influenza which was. 
raging still, that there was nothing in this world, after all, 
which was so uncertain as human life. No man amon 
them dared to say to day, “‘If I take care of my life I 
keep it. If I observe these conditions of the laws of health 
I shall preserve my health.” Since last Sunday the influenza 
smote him (Canon Fleming) down with pleurisy, which came 
on ip half an hour, as he was sitting at a committee, and it- 
was only by God's blessing, the skill and kindness of his 
doctor, and careful nursing, that he was able to appear 
in the pulpit to-day and plead this cause. Therefore it 
was sickness to which they were all liable that pleaded 
with them on Hospital Sunday. Everything in don 
was on a scale of magnitude. Its miseries as well av 
its mercies. It was sad to be poor; it was more sad 
to have sickness added to poverty. It was sad for one, 
both poor and sick, to know that the highest medical or 
surgical skill was close at hand and $ it was not 
available for want of means, and it was to dispel those sad 
thoughts that the hospitals existed, ready to give to the very 
poorest of their suffering neighbours the highest skill, the 
very best treatment, and the most careful and tender 
nursing that money could procure. In all the London 
—— this year there were something like 8000 beds, 
and through those beds there in the course of the 
year something above 75,000 in-patients, the greater 
majority of whom were remitted to their homes conva- 
lescent, and likely to become strong again. Of out- 
patients there were treated no less a number than 
1,000,000. In administering those institutions there are 
engaged nearly 6000 Nearly 2000 were phy- 
sicians and surgeons of the highest eminence who, with- 
out fee or reward, devoted themselves to the treatment 
of sickness and disease. This figure included about 100 
chaplains who administered the consolations of religion. 
There were nearly 2000 matrons and nurses, who carried on 
their work by night as well as by day. The other 2000 were 
made up of dispensers of medicine, servants, and employés 
of various kinds who were required in the administration of 
those vast institutions. This con tion had for man 
years reached or exceeded £1000 in its contributions. 
they did so to-day this would be the tenth successive year 
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in which St. Michael’s had contributed either up to or more 
than £1000. Other churches had followed them lately. 
For seven years they held the “blue ribbon.” Then others 
awoke, and though one had passed them they wished that 
a dozen might passthem. No matter who might pass them— 
they were not one of the largest or one of the wealthiest 
in London—they would always remember that they gave the 
inspiration to others and led all the rest. He did not stand 
there to beg for the hospitals, but rather to point out to 
them their high honour and privilege of helping in this 
Christ-like work, in this great fight against sickness, 
disease, and even death. It was not for him to beg for the 
hospitals ; it was for the congregation to determine what 
they would do, determining it as those who knew and felt 
something of what they owed to God, determining it as 
those whose very homes, as such a congregation as this 
bespoke, were literally bristling with comforts and luxuries, 
to which they were returning in health and strength, de- 
termining it as those who when life was done aad oppor- 
tunity past would give all they possessed and a ion 
times more to hear that gracious benediction fall upon 
them, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto ove of the least of 
these my brethren you havs done it unto me.” 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The Rev. Canon FurRsE preached to a large congregation, 
including the Lord Mayor and the other civic functionaries, 
from the text, ‘‘ My son, regard not lightly the chastening 
of the Lord,” &c. (Hebrews xii., 5, and some of the following 
verses). Hesaid: The appeal which London makes this 
day to the Christian churches for large and liberal contri- 
butions to its hospitals is an appeal which this great city 
makes with the sanction and personal sympathy of its 
highest civic authority. The Christian preacher could only 
approach the subject in the light that all sickness and 
suffering has its Caristian aspects. If in the dark places of 
the world there was one problem more perplexing than 
another, it is the mystery of suffering and sickness which 
is added to the burden of the poor. Philanthropy can 
mitigate it, science can in a measure relieve it, art and 
charity can soothe the anguish, but it cannot explain the 
mystery of suffering. If anywhere in the wide world of 
darkest England the sympathetic — proved the truth 
of the Psalmist—“in Thy light shall we see light,”—it is 
among the silent and suffering in the weary homes of the 
sick poor, and even in the well-furnished ward and bright 
avenues of beds in our splendid hospitals. The Christian 
aspect of all suffering which the Apostle sets forth in the 
text, and which was taught by Solomon before him, whose 
words he quotes, is ‘‘the Fatherhood of God ;” when thou art 
rebuked of Him it is for chastening—the fatherly discipline 
of the child—‘“‘that ye endure.” ‘‘God dealeth with you as 
sons.” The means which the highest science puts forth for 
the healing of chronic or acute diseases, for the excision of 
plague spots, and the cure of internal wounds, which the 
ess ect art of surgery could never have attempted in 
our father’s day for the repair of shattered limbs, can in 
these days be brought within the reach of the poorest 
sufferer in London. The London hospitals serve as a 
marvellous illustration of the preciousness of human 
life. In these words, ‘‘the preciousness of life,” what 
a gospel is proclaimed! It is the preservation of life 
which is the idea of the hospital. Over the portals of a 
hospital might be placed as a superscription our blessed 
Redeemer’s account of His own mission to mankind: “I 
came that they might have life and might have it 
abundantly.” Is not that the very secret of all the 
science aod art and wealth that is expended upon 
them? Every manager of a public hospital must be a 
man of bi th of mind and with a due sense of pro- 
portion if he is to resist the pressure made upon him, and 

reserve in the conduct of the hospital the Christian idea of 

uman suffering. The trembling spirit and the silence of 
the inarticulate soul may be disregarded, and the chaplain 
was there at the bedside to lift up his soul in sympathy 
with it. What does it profit aman to gain the whole world 
and to forfeit his life—for what should a man give in 
exchange for his life? So far as he was aware, little was 
said in public, but a good deal in private, about the 
chaplain’s ministry in the hospita's. A sick, suffering, 
and dying man wants something more than the music of a 
hymn and the ritual of a liturgical service. A sufferer 
trembling between life and aeath wants the comfort 


and the strength of the presence of a man who knows the | largest, 


human soul; he wants a brother who has com on and 
sympathy with his spiritual infirmities. ‘lt would 
be interesting to know how many present in this national 
Abbey are regular subscribers to any hospital. I am here 
to ask you for gifts to be given on the spot, Before you 
make that gift is it too late to ask you to consider why 
the Mansion House Committee has a claim to your liberal 
contributions? The surgical achievements of the present 
day would not have been possible without hospitals, and 
you were bound in gratitude to do honour to the hos- 
pitals, the skill of medicine, and the highest art of 
surgery. The progress of civilisation implies more acci- 
dents even in spite of the very greatest prudence and s 

and thus an aggravation of the burdens and a contin 
straining of the energies of the hospital.” He knew 
from his own experience that in hospitals, a wise economy. 
impartial justice, and tender considerateness of each s 
claim secures the benefit of the deserving with the least 
possible encouragement of the undeserving. 


ST. JUDE'S, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


The Rev. Prebendary Forrest preached from the text : 
“* Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which isin Heaven.” He 
pointed out that the text seemed contradictory to the warn- 
ing against ostentation contained in the next chapter, but 
explained that the apparently inconsistent passages referred 
to two totally different classes of people, and it was the 
motive which made the difference. The light was a ‘‘derived’ 
light. ‘Our illumination, if we have any, must come from 
the supreme source of light. ‘Ye are the light of the 
world,’ says Jesus (the very words used about himself), 
‘let your light shine’—not light in the abstract. Our 
notions about religion were, generally speaking, tov 
abstract, and required to be vitalised. The light is of 
necessity light-giving, it cannot choose but shine, and if 
our character be truly Christian we often shine more 
and best when we are unconscious of the fact. In fact, the 
highest type of greatness and goodness is that which is un- 
conscious of itself ; and that is true both in the intellectual 
and other spheres. There must be in the shining of the 
light all absence of self-display. ‘ Let your light so shine.” 
It is your light and not yourself that is to shine. Self is the 
sinister shadow that falls upon our works, and blots its 
beauty far too often. There were various obstructions to 
the light shining besides ‘self.’ There is a ‘reserve’ which 
is habitually practised. There were people who, like a dark 
lantern, never shed their illumination on any path or person. 
Christians who lock up their light were indeed guilty of a 
grave dereliction of duty. Our own imperfections and incon- 
sistencies formed sad obstructions. The very light within us 
revealed the dark spots in blemishes in our characters and 
actions, to the eyes of a scrutinising and unfriendly world.. 
Then how often we say second thoughts are best? Do 
you think that that is always so? I do not believe it for 
one single instant. Second thoughts best ! Where judgment 
comes in that may be so; but where duty is in question L 
am convinced that first thoughts are best. You, for in- 
stance, see a case of wretchedness and misery described ir 
the newspapers, and your first impulse is to ae what you 
poems gore well = can afford to relieve thatcase. But 
second thoughts! Oh, yes! Second thoughts often—I do 
not say always—simply mean relfishness. You may thinl 
it is an imposture, or that it is a trumped-up case, or you 
may say you will make application to the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. Dear me !—in order that you may add to the 
hard, the very hard facts of the case! Brethren, let your 
light shine before men without any obstruction or obscura- 
tion. I do trast and hope and long and pray and believe 
that your light as a congregation will shine this day before 
men, not to glorify us, not to glorify ou, still less to glorify 
me, but to glorify your Father which is in heaven. I am 
privileged once again to plead with you on behalf of the 
hospitals and the medical charities of London. I should 
find it no easy matter to do so, I can assure you, with any 
force or freshness after the number of years that have 
passed in which I have made exactly the same appeal for 
the very same objects, if it had not been for the unfailing 
help of my good friend the Proprietor of THE LANcET, who 
has worshipped in this church almost since its consecration, 
and who, not content with his costly contribution—a Sap- 
plement of the paper he so admirably conducts—has given 
what will probably prove to be one of the largest, if not the 

st, personal contributions to the offertory of this day. 
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Now, my brethren, following the guidance so freely given 
me, I should like to mention a few facts. - First, the 
immensity of the work done by these hospitals. Ib has 
m calculated, and no doubt that calculation is correct, 
‘that the patients in the London hospitals in the course of 
one year are equal in number to the whole population of the 
town of Wolverhampton, and that there are no less than 6000 
people—men, women, and children—under treatment at 
one time in our metropolitan hospitals, I am not talking 
of spiritual results—there are spiritual results which follow 
—but I have specially to-day to talk of temporal results. 
Stating the case in the simplest manner, the results are 
absolutely splendid. And, then, remember that the hospital 
system is so organised, so elaborated, so extended, that it is 
in the closest touch with the tremendous mass of misery to 
be found amongst the millions of this metropolis. Wherever 
there is suffering or disease, in whatever spot or corner of 
London, there, contiguous to it, is a hospital, throwing 
open its doors, as it were extending its arms, to be a 
refuge for all who are in need—imminent need—of help and 
‘succour. [ called your attention last Sunday to the special 
work that is done in the treating of accidents by the 
‘hospital, as set forth in that Supplement I referred to which 
has been circulated through the pews. It is not very long 
ago, in fact only a few weeks, since a distinguished 
dignitary of the Church met with an accident—was struck 
down in the streets—and no doubt it is a wonder that more 
of us do not meet with wounds and bruises, if not sudden 
death, as we pass through the streets of London. By his 
own desire that —— was carried to an adjacent hos- 
pital, and uow he can hardly speak in language stro: 
enough to express his gratitude for the treatment 
benefits that he has received, and he has become, I believe, 
@ generous subscriber to its funds. There are, of course, 
certain drawbacks under which we labour in making this 
appeal ; there are certain disadvantages this year. I am 
not alluding to the criticisms which had been passed upon 
the administration of hospital fands, nor of the instances 
of, apparently, at all events, mismanagement in the case of 
-one or two hospi These matters 1 pass without further 
notice; they do not affect our case as a whole; they are 
‘isolated instances; but I may mention that there is a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords at this moment dealing with 
the question of the financial arrangements of our hospitals ; 
and in future, as a result of the work of that committee, we 
may hope that any defects which may exist in the adminis- 
tration of these institutions will be removed, and that the hos- 
~~ will be obliged to publish a uniform system of accounts.” 
n conclusion, he referred to certain disadvantages under 
which the fund laboured this year. The weather had been 
ungenial, the plague of influenza had removed one who, 
with burning and unrivalled eloquence, was to plead the 
cause of hospitals at the Mansion House—Archbisho 
M —and many large-hearted and liberal-handed frien 
of the congregation. ‘Give then,” he said, ‘‘ my brethren, 
grandly, nobly, magnificently to-day. That is only to ask 
ou to do what you have done for long years ; it is to act 
ike yourselves, whom the head of the Church in this pulpit 
‘has — as one of the most generous congregations in 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


Abt St. Paul’s the Rev. Prebendary BERNARD REYNOLDS 
preached from St. Matthew xxv., 36; “‘ But I was sick, 
and ye visited me.” He said: ‘One of the most obvious 
characteristics of our Master’s life upon earth was the 
battle that He waged against suffering and pain and sick- 
ness. It is often more noticeable than His warfare against 
sin. In chapter after chapter we read how He healed those 
that were brought to Him. There is no instance of His 
refusing anyone. Good and bad alike were the recipients 
of His mercies. He heard the agonised moan of the 
afflicted, He marked the hopeless stare of the lunatic, the 
mocking irony of useless limbs, the frightful misery of life- 
dong pain, and those things were abhorrent to Him, for His 
heact was love itself, and all suffering fled at the touch of 
His beneficent hand, and at His life-giving voice all tears were 
dried. And is not the greatfightagainstsuffering being waged 
still? Ay, and successfully waged. Is not medical science 
ever improving, ever working upward and higher to the 
perfect day ? not pain being mastered? Is it not less 
than it was? Have not wonderful inventions been dis- 
covered in our own day to destroy pain? Science is tracing 
suffering more and more to sin, and at the same time is 
getting more and more control over pain. It is necessary 


that these gifts should be exercised by godly men reco- 
gnising from whom their skill comes. Our Master knows 
of the agony that we endure just as He did when He was 
amongst us, and it is contrary to His will now as it was 
then. We have thought of all the pain and misery hidden 
behind the walls of our hospitals. Look at the other side 
of the question. Think of all the deeds of mercy that are 
being performed there. In how many instances is disease 
being successfully grappled with and pain made less painful? 
How many are restored to health and strength whose cases 
would have been hopeless a few years ago? And what are we 
doing to relieve the m of which there is so much? 
Surely no better reason for helping can be given than that 
t before us in our text, that our Lord takes a kindly act 

one to His suffering ones as though it were his own hunger 
and thirst and pain they were assuaging. If you have 
yourself experienced any blessings from the skill of the 
medical man, do your utmost for those who are now crying 
to you from the valley of the shadow of death. 9 t 
whom your Saviour helped and is still helping. I plead 
earnestly for your offerings to-night because the offer- 
tories to-day in this cathedral have been ider- 
ably below those of last year. Nay, it is not I who 
plead, but Christ Himself—He who when you have been 
gathered into the land where all tears shall be wiped away 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor cryi 
neither shall there be any more pain, it is He who 
greet you with that welcome salutation, ‘Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom for you from 
the foundation of the world.’” 


ST. MARY ABBOT’S, KENSINGTON, 


After the morning service at this place of worship, a 
sermon was preached by the LoRD BIsHoPp OF LONDON, who 
took for his text ‘‘ Who went about doing good” (Acts x., 38). 
His lordship said that this was the work of the Saviour 
when he was upon earth, summing up the dealings of God 
from Heaven to man, and giving the example to Christians 
of the fulfilment of the whole law in active love. our 
Lord’s works of mercy to the healing of the sick and the 
ministering to the diseases of humanity, the Bishop then 
made an earnest appeal for our practical yong Oy the 
great work of the London hospitals, as shown their 
medical skill and work of healing the sick . His 
lordship pressed on his hearers that as followers of 
Christ, who went about doing good, it was their duty 
as “stewards of the good things of this world 
tosseek to minister to the sick and suffering, and that in no 
direction could our alms be better or more safely bestowed, 
with less fear of misuse, than by contributing liberally to 
the support of our hospitals. In the evening the sermon 
was preached by the vicar (the Hon. Rev, E. C. Glyn) fcom 
Hebrews xii., 4th and 5th verses: ‘‘ My son, despise thou 
not the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of Him.” The sermon was intended to show the 
nature and use of suffering in the divine economy, and 
that while some sins brought their rebuke in the suffer- 
ing that they entailed, other dealings of God were 
chastisements to discipline us in this life, as in the 
time of childhood wprenering us through ’s loving 
wisdom for the life beyond. Under this suffering, 
we might either despise it by not recognising it as from 
the hand of God, or, on the other hand, faint under it by 
cowardly giving way. This right use of suffering was 
seldom to be experienced, except under the most favourable 
circumstances, and, in the poverty of a wretched home, the 
sufferer might altogether miss the object of his trial. The 
value of hospitals was thus enhanced as affording the best 
conditions under which pain and suffering could —- 
and often as a consequence of this suffering the 
the hospitals were led to better lives. 


CHRIST CHURCH, LANCASTER GATE. 


In the morning the Rev. C. J. RipGeway preached to 
this congregation from the text, ‘‘ They brought unto Jesus 
all sick people, and He healed them” (Matt. iv., 24). The 
ery of the sick and suffering had been ringing throughout 
the world ever since the days of man’s first sin, and the 
human yearnings had not been satisfied until Jesus had 
come. tt was not the rich, the great, or the strong ones 
of this world that Jesus gathered around Him, but the sick 
and suffering. ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” Why did Jesus thus 
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deal with men in a fashion so different from all who had 
ever come before Him? Because He was the Good 
Shepherd, and all men were His sheep. He does not 
care only for the healthy ones of His flock, but seeks 
to tend the sick ones. He was the Son of 
man, and because He was a true man, the Ai gen 
of Christ were as wide as humanity itself; men 
were His brethren, and therefore He cared for all. Not 
only so, but He cared for each. Each in the crowd before 
Him must have His healing. He cared for man as a whole, 
and did not separate, as we do, that which God had joined 
together in the threefold being—the body, mind, and spirit. 
The health of the body as a whole was, in the mind of 
Jesus, of equalimportance. Surely it was not for nothing 
that the word “‘ health ” we use for the body is the same as 
the word “salvation” that we use for the soul. Christ's 
mission was to bring salvation both to body and soul, because 
He would use the bes! as the avenue of the soul, and make 
man’s lower needs a ladder whereby to bring greater blessings 
to his soul. It was the man whose eyes were opened ty a 
miracle that had his heartdrawn to the service of Jesus. What 
Christ was the religion of Christ must be. ‘*A new command- 
ment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” He who 
loves God must love his brother also, and the Chureh that 
does not deal with mankind as Christ dealt with them in 
the days of His flesh is not a part of the Church that Christ 
established. And yet in past ages the Church had failed to 
carry out her dealings with mankind as Jesus had done. 
Again and again it used ease and comfort, had wrapped its 
cloak about it and kept itself warm, regardless of those who 
were famishing and cold. Whenever a church prides herself 
on her privileges and forgets that those privileges are 
ven to her that she may give them to others, then 

t church will always fail in her dealings with man. 


In the past the Church had been untrue to humanity | been hel 


and narrowed in her sympathies, and had acted as if she 
were a sect and not a church, because she had lost sight 
of the value of the bodies of men, and thought that her 
work was only to save the souls of men. She had forgotten 
that the body was the avenue to the soul. Sickness softens 
the heart of man and brings him into the attitude of 
receiving the best blessings of God. When sickness has 
gone ont health is restored it begets gratitude, and a man 
who is grateful is a man who need never be despaired of. 
There never were times, aps, than the present, when 
more was being done for the spiritual needs of mankind. In 
the East-end of London there are now more clergy in pro- 
‘ on than in any other part of London. He wanted 
appeal for the means of supplying bodily health and 
recreation. Hospital Sunday carried them back to the 
days of Christ, when there was no such thing as a 
os when men who were sick were left to die, 
and none cared for them except those who were akin 
them in the flesh—to the day when one hospital 
to supply the needs of London ; and it tells us now of 
,000 in-patients treated during the last year in the 
at are helped by the Hospital Sunday Fund, 
ards of one million of out-patients who had had 


a5 


the advantage of the best medical advice in our hospitals. 
It tells us of 1300 honorary medical officers who give 
their time and their skill for nothing. It tells of 2000 
nurses; of £600,000 t last upon our hospital 
system in London. the face of all this, looking 
upon the splendid character of the work that has 
been done in our city hospitals, it behoves us to ask 


WEST NORWOOD PARISH CHURCH. 


The Rev. HENry W. Cooper preached from the text: 
“Jesus said, I have compassion on the multitude” 
it. Matthew xv., 32). It was a characteristic utterance of 
who was the friend wh gs, and sinner, and it 
breathes the spirit of His mission. He voluntarily cast in 
His lot with the ‘‘ multitude,” that he might sanctify the 
estate of poverty and ennoble the vocation of labour He 
knew the narrow circumstances and limited opportunities 
of the poor, the poverty that hedges in their homes, and 


blunts their better feelings, and he had compassion on 
them. Christ knew no exclusiveness, for He came to save 
not only the upper ten thousand of mankind, but the 
millions who will one day throng the judgment seat of 
Christ. He pitied their infirmities and healed their diseases. 
Was He not moved with compassion for the leper in his 
unspeakable misery, for the blind man sitting by the 


Nain? And is His love less tender now towards 
the multitude? When we contemplate this characteristic 
of our Lord our hearts will expand under its in- 
tinguishing mar us his o rother , 

Ghani we are members of each other with Christ our 
Head. On no other basis can there be a brotherhood of the 
human race. It is better than French Communism, better 
than German Socialism! Christianity places all men 


arranged that they shall fill different stations of life. 
Each one is nevertheless a living atom in the large Mosaic 
of human society. The spirit of Christian compassion is am 
essential of Christianity. This is exemplified in the 
institution of hospitals. We should have looked in 
vain for one amongst the palatial buildings that adorned: 
Babylon, or Rome, or Athens, or any of the cities of olden 
time. Our hospitals, then, are standing memorials of 
Jesus Christ’s words. To support them is a work of mercy. 
And more than this. We are reminded, in those leaflets 
issued by THE LANCET, that it is also a work of duty to. 
assist those members of our community who have 
injured by risks incurred in the pursuit of those occupations: 
which they carry on for the common good. Let us to-day 
embrace opportunity of showing our compassion for the 
sick and suffering, and help them, as we ourselves have 
ped by God. 


ST. PHILIP’S, GRANVILLE-SQUARE. 


The Rev. J. S. JONES, vicar, preached from the text: 
‘* Lift up the hands which hang down and the palsied knees” 
(Hebrews xii., 12, revised version). ‘‘ An expressiverendering, 
for it suggested that in things physical and spiritual neglect: 
makes bad worse, and therefore was criminal. I have under- 
taken to say something about the Hospital Sunday number 
of THE LANCET. Both texts implied that Christianity and 
the medical science of Christian nations were concerned, 
not only with the survival of the strong, but with the 
salvation of the weak. This Hospital Sunday number was 
the record of a whole army of workers and a whole mine 
of facts, having to do with lifting up drooping hands and 
feeble knees, the workers and the facts owe much of their 
power to the hospitals of London. Here are 136 
which as a bound octavo would make a good volume. 
to Hagar to Samson unknown s in t 
there are everywhere in nature iidden forces of healing 
invisible angels to which it only needs that our eyes 
be opened. ‘What a piece of work is man!’ was a con- 
sideration not only physical and intellectual, but ethical 
and spiritual, a Bible question and a LANCET question. 
The consideration of what would arise if this work were 
not done, modern life being what it is, appals one, and some: 
at least of the lessons are obvious. Let us only now add 
this one, that London Hospital Sanday surely wants trans- 
lating into National Hospital Sunday. Our great lake of 
suffering and need is fed from the wholeland. ‘Thousands of 
people who have no hospitals in their own neighbourhoods 
and do nothing for ours—numbers of country congregations, 
for instance, which have to-day included many wealthy 
people, and many less wealthy, but not less willing if taught, 
—not only owe a Christian duty to their fellow men, but owe 
@ personal debt for the med skill and knowledge on 
which their own lives depend, acquired in the hospitals of 
London. One more lesson and the last: The Bible ts us 
to a time when there shall be ‘no more pain.” T#E LANCET, 

ptist, preparing way for time, and, 

Baptist, bidding us ‘repent, and do works meet for 
repentance.’” 


ST. LUKE’S, NEW KENTISH TOWN. 


The Rev. W. F. Cozr, B D., preached from the text : ‘God 
saw everything that He had made, and behold it was 


good” (Gen. i., 31). This statement has been ado tod in the 
| creed of the Church which has from the beginning tanghb 


wayside, and for the weeping widow at the gates of 


morally on an equal footing, though God has wisely 
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Christ and of the Church of Christ, and if I am a Christian ; 
it is work that Christ commits to my care, and on such a g 
day as this He wants to know whether you and I are taking " 
an active — in caring for our sick-poor brethren. The i 
: preacher eloquently urged the congregation to make their BY 
ving on behalf of the fund more in proportion to the 
which they had received. fi 
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her members to say, ‘‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” Things material 
as well as things spiritual are the creation of God, and there- 
fore are very good. The Bible and human reason concur 
in their estimate of the character of all created things. The 
Bible says that *‘ the heavens declare the glory of God,” and 
that ‘‘ marvellous are His works,” while reason says that 
the beauty of nature spread before us with such lavish 
generosity, and the clear marks of design shown in the 
adaptation of means to ends, all appeal toa rational nature 
to declare the goodness of their Author. The care of the 
bodies of men had always been the honourable distinction 
-of the Church. The only difference between her action 
in ancient times and modern is that then her beneficence 
was the spontaneous outflow of individual charity, and 
mow it is organised. Then Lazarns was cast at the 
gate of the rich man, and was neglected if no Christian 
chanced to pow by; now he is taken into a hospital and 
cared for till cure or death ends his troubles. Hospitals are 
the outcome of the organised charity of the Christian 
Chureh, Their praise is in all the churches, and their work 
may be to some extent gauged by the fact that in London, 
with a population of 4,200,000, the hospitals relieved in 
4890 78,000 in-patients and 1,100,000 out-patients, or more 
than one in four of the whole population. One fact may 
just now bring home to us all more clearly the bene- 
ticent work done by hospitals—viz, that in 1890 they 
treated about 6000 cases of influenza, and received 
470,000 cases of accident. To support this good work the 
——— Sunday Fund was started in 1873 by the late 
Dr. Wakley, Editor of THz LANCET, since which year the 
amount annually collected has risen gradually from £27,700 
to £42,800. In these days when there is more, not less, of 
Christian charity than of old, when its operations are more 
widely extended and more skilfully controlled, when the 
solidarity of our human nature is more accurately under- 
stood, the Church appeals, and will not appeal in vain, to 
all who profess and call themselves Christians to tread in 
the footsteps of the Son of Man, who went about doing 
good , and healing the diseases of the bodies as well as souls 
ef men. 


KENTISH TOWN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The Rev. J. WAYMAN preached from Job v., 7: ‘Man 
is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” He said 
that the text contained the statement of an important truth. 
He did not know whether the original speaker of it had 
realised its significance. He (the preacher) thought not. 
The theory he seems to have held was that all affliction or 
trouble come through sin. Suffering and sin were regarded 
@s synonymous. That was not the true view, nor the view 
en which the Bible insisted. Its most important truth was 
that which showed God in sympathy with struggling 
humanity. A Father who knew its sorrows and heard its 
cries, and who was eternally working out the methods of 
deliverance. The trouble unto which men were born was 
the great educator alike of the individual and of the race. 
In God's unfolding of human lives there was nothing worth 
the getting, but the getting implied trouble. All noblest 
things were born in agony. Upon their own lives the in- 
dluences of being ‘‘ born to trouble were palpable.” They 
had been made more human, and consequently more un- 
selfish. Nothing grew up more rapidly than selfishness. It 
‘was, therefore, a merciful provision which the loving Father 
had made when He appointed trouble as the heritage into 
which we had to come. Whatever else suffering did, it 
certainly made us sympathetic. It produced a truer social 
spirit. He (the preacher) knew that the world was full of 
suffering, but he did not see, under the conditions that 
existed, a path ral ey oye possible without it. The Hos- 
pital Sunday afforded the ty nan | to teach this doctrine 
of sympathetic influence. ey lived in a vast community. 
Greater London was fast attaining to 6,000,000. They were 
all bound together by closest ties. The population labour- 
ing among the shipping, the hands kept employed by a 
hundred varied industries; the mighty host that poured 
itself over street and pavement every day were all liable 
to be overtaken by accident and to find a need for friendly 
aid. They were all ex to disease, and while some 
were more fortunate in this world’s goods than their fellows, 
yet, if they were Christian, it was all the more reason that 
the less fortunate should be remembered. From so gigantic 


and so ex a population there was always going up a 
He would not weary with statisticn, 


but he would emphasise the fact that the loftiest character 
was attained when the nearest approach was made, in 
temper and disposition, to Him who gave Himself in love 
for all mankind. Instinctively humanity felt the teaching 
of Christ as given in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
He for whom the honour was reserved was the Samaritan 
who, when he saw a man in trouble, went to him to bind 
his wounds and to bear him to the place where he would be 
carefully tended. We were born to trouble and we might 
be trained to goodness. 


ST. PAUL'S, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


The Rev. Il. MONTAGUE VILLIERS preached to an over- 
flowing congregation from Matthew xii., verse 15: ‘‘ Great 
multitades followed Him and He healed them all.” He 
said he thought people were beginning to understand the 
sin of foolish and indiscriminate almsgiving, the result of 
which was that in Great Britain we had a rough average of 
800,000 paupers who are fed by the State, and about half a 
million more supported by charity; but people were 
beginning to understand that charity had been so oy 
as to incite thousands of men and women to a life of 
wretchedness and degradation. After touching upon some 
of the social ay one which he hoped that this generation 
would solve by thought and prayer, he pointed out that 
there were two main divisions under which chari 
to the necessitous may be classed, one including 
that may be called ‘“‘ want” and the other all that comes 
under the head of Sickness; and he called the attention of 
his hearers to a fact often overlooked—that our Lord did 
not deal with these two classes in the same way; that 
twice, and twice only, did our Lord employ His miracu- 
lous power for the relief of want—namely, when He 
fed the thousands; but when it was a question of sickness 
the words of the text were continually finding fulfilment : 
** And He heeded them all.” Had He freely fed the hun, 
continually, commanded that the stones be made bread, 
doubtless He would have been followed by an eager throng, 
surrounded by an admiring multitude, but He would have 

ple from the useful employments by which they 

their bread. Who could dats that such would have been 
the result? Instead of which, on the exceptional occasions 
when He fed them, we expressly read that ‘‘ He sent them 
away.” They were not to live the life of mendicants. The 
preacher here begged that he might not be misunderstood. 
He did not forget that a bag was carried by the little com- 
pany for the relief of exceptional distress, that the relief of 
the poor is a Christian duty, but that all such giving should 
be conducted with a strong sense of the responsibility of 
giving and the imminent danger of doing permanent 
harm. He then contrasted with this the object to 
which they were asked to contribute that day. He 
showed that the relief given to sickness in our hospitals 
has no tendency to make men sick—that they were 
not pauperising but saving from poverty. He then animad- 
verted strongly on the conduct of rich people who always 
sent off a sick servant to a hospital, and to whom it was a 
comfort to know that they could do so, and yet gave no 
adequate subscription to the support of the hospital. He 
asked his congregation to remember what such a sight 
as Hyde-park-corner presented any day in the season 
meant, and then to compare it with the offerings made 
to the grim hospital which looked down upon them. 
That sight at Hyde-park-corner was only one ex- 
pression of our enormous, our incalculable wealth, and 
yet the hospitals of all London asked for £100,000 and 
could not get it. In conclusion he urged his congregation 
to give with the unmeasured liberality of Jesus Christ. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, EAST-HILL, 
WANDSWORTH. 

The Rev. JoHN PARK preached from Leviticus xiv., 35: 
“It seemeth to me there is as it were a plague in 
the house.” The preacher bad three main ideas: 
1. That as a plague has ever its own definite and 
deadly origin, so has sin. Physical disease of any sorb 
told a tale of the false and foreign element which had 
entered the blood. Sin was the same, an unnatural 
thing in the soul, which, like a plague, came when a 
man was off his gnard or was ‘‘run down” in faith 
or deteriorated in devotion. 2. The preacher observed 
that a plague in the house could never be overcome 
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unless by employment of means and instrumentalities, and 
Sar sin. Men who leave ‘‘simple nature” to 
recover them in disease mostly died, and deserved to die; 
and never in the whole accumulated history of humanity 
had the plague-stricken soul been healed by God apart from 
the will and effort and labour of the sinner himeelf. 
3. The preacher observed that as a plague was democratic 
and even communistic in its aggressiveness, so was sin. 
There was only one soul that ever tabernacled in flesh that 
the moral contagion of evil had not reached—even Jesus. 
All else had caught the awful infection, and ‘‘ The trail of 
the serpent was over us all.” An appeal followed on behalf 
of the Hospital Sunday Fund. 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE. 


At the Bayswater Synagogue the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief 
Rabbi, preached a hospital sermon on ex- 
essed his gratification at the fact that the first public 
ction of his Rabbinate consisted in pleading on behalf 
of the medical charities of the metropolis. He hoped that 
this circumstance might be regarded as evidencing how 
dear to his heart was the cause of the sick and the poor, 
and how highly he valued the privilege of at all times 
——— with his fellow citizens in every work that 
might conduce to the welfare of our dear land. The 
subject of his sermon was ‘Health, and its Pre- 
servation.” He took as his text Proverbs xi, 17: 
“The merciful man doeth good to himself; he that is 
el troubleth his own flesh.” The various rules in the 
ebrew Scriptures which aimed at the preservation of 
physical vigour were analysed. There was but little 
mention of disease ; the one great scourge of the East was 
leprosy, and og most were for 
venting the spread of t m contagion or 
srr The rule of conduct indicated 
should govern us. Every child should be taught the laws 
of personal health—should be taught the structure and 
functions of the various organs of our frame, so wonderfully 
and fearfully made. The divergence of opinion concern- 
ing the obscure malady which had recently made such 
ravages proved the ignorance which still prevailed con- 
cerning our mortal bodies—those harps a thousand 
strings—and* the ills to which they were subjected. 
The preacher hailed with satisfaction the establish- 
ment of the Institute for Preventive Medicine and the 
forthcoming Congress for Hygiene, and, in proceeding to 
plead for the metropolitan medical charities, gratefully 
availed himself of the facts and statistics abundantly fur- 
nished in the two last numbers of THE LANcET. The 
aggregate collection in the Jewish synagogues will probabl 
not fall short of £1000. Among the contributions receiv 
the Chief Rabbi was a donation of £25 from Mr. M. J. 
arsden of Paris, ‘‘ in grateful ition of the Guildhall 
meeting on behalf of the persecuted Jews of Russia.” 


ST. PETER’S, EATON-SQU ARE. 


The Rev. G. W. GENT, Principal of St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, dwelt upon the value to any congregation of 
being confronted, at least on one day in the year, with the 
fact of suffering in the world. It was important that in 
that suffering they should find a moral and spiritual worth, 
yet not less important that they should note how much of 
our Lord’s work here upon earth was concerned with the 
alleviation of physical suffering and disease. They could 
not work miracles now, but they could at least minister 
to the sick and supplement the resources of medical science. 

t was Christ’s lesson for Hospital Sunday, and, acting 
so, they would walk most closely in the steps of Him ‘‘Who 
H took our infirmities and bore our sicknesses.” 


CLAPHAM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


At the forenoon service at the Clapham Congregational 
Church, the Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS preached from the 
last part of the 12th verse of the 47th chapter of Ezekiel : 
“‘And the fruit thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof 
for medicine.” Thesermon commenced with a reference to the 
symbolism amid which the text is found. The stream of 
water from the sanctuary, purifying, beautifying, and en- 
riching the landscape wherever it went, was regarded as 
typical of the work of the Gospel“and of the Church as the 


preacher of the Gospel in the world. Food and medicine 
were the two great necessities of the world. The one was. 
necessary for all men; the other only for those on whom 
disease had fixed as its victims. It was a sign that there 
was disorder where medicine was required. The man with 
sound constitution and robust health who kept a supply of 
drugs —_ laid himself open to ridicule. As with the 
individual so with the world. If the world were good 
and pure there would be need still for food, for that. 
which would repair waste, administer strength and 
nerve force; but for medicine there could be no occa- 
sion. The world, alas! was full of sickness and unres 
the head faint and the heart sick. What it needed 
first and above all was a great Healer, and this was the. 
great message of the Gospel, ‘‘ There is balm in Gilead, and 
there is a physician there.” The Church, which had 
received a commission from its Lord, had a twofold work— 
the work of character building, of teaching to minister food 
which should nourish all that was strong and righteous and 
noble in the heart ; and the ministry of healing, both for 
the bodies and the souls of men. The weak sentimentalism 
which expended itself in efforts for the degraded, or rather 
in the expression of compassion for them, and did nothing 
to remove the influences which served to push and keep. 
them down did not answer to the Christian ideal, and d 
not correspond to the example of Christ. At the bed- 
side of the sick He ministered succour and healing; in. 
the Temple He proclaimed the truth which unmasked 
the ——— and falsehoods of the world, and set. 
forth the laws of the heavenly kingdom. The world 
needed the one as much as the other, and so to-da) 
it needed food for spiritual thought and resolution. Ib. 
needed that men should be nurtured in the principles of 
righteousness and in the firm determination to carry them 
out, but it needed also that sorrow should be comforted and 
that the sickness and the sorrow of men should find succour’ 
and healing. To the ministry of healing, therefore, their 
attention would be chiefly drawn, and as appropriate to. 
the special occasion it was restricted to the h g of bedily 
sickness. Sickness played a not unimportant part in human 
life. Men might resolve to resist ite influence, but it. 
had a power by which it asserted itself, and asserted itself 
even at the most unexpected and undesirable times and in 
the most inconvenient forms. A young man full of vigour 
and promise, buoyant in spirit, suddenly arrested in his 
course by t disease which was regarded as especi- 
ally the trial of our climate !—the very sight was touching !' 
The hectic flush, the brilliant eye, the of nervous 
excitement in almost every movement,—all told of the 
sudden interruption of a life on which so many hopes 
had been built. Bat everywhere sickness impressed the 
——— and touched the heart, especially so when 
to the languor and feebleness which it induced, and to the 
agony of pain, it might be there were added the —- 
of penury and poverty. In these pathetic aspects is the 
appeal to the sympathy and help of the church, There was 
no art which could be more truly called a divine art than 
the art of healing, and there was no profession which was 
more entitled to the admiration and the confidence of men 
than those by whom this art was exercised. eevunbeney to 
overrate the value of the medical profession to a community,. 
and it was for those who were unable to take part in this work. 
themselves to show the reality of their fee mane by a kindly 
and generous contribution which would secure for the poor 
and the afflicted the aids and appliances which otherwise 
would be inaccessible. The training of men and fitting 
them with high principle and noble resolve was in 
itself one of the noblest of services; but let it not forget this 
other, which might seem more bumble and commonplace: 
the fruit of the tree might be for food, but let its leaf be 
also for healing. 


WOOD.GREEN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The Rev. W. GARRETT HoRDER discoursed on Sunday’ 
morning last on ‘‘The Healing Forces of Nature,” basing 
his remarks on Psalm ciii., 3: ‘‘ Who healeth all thy 
diseases.” In the first place the preacher pled with the 
difficulty felt by so many on account of the presence of 
disease in the world, which they regard as a sign of the 
indifference or even malevolence of the Creator, in some 
cases making it a ground for disbelief in a Creator at all. 
In answer to this difficulty the preacher main that. 


there would be ground for such positions if disease were 
prent pore & human frame, but that if it be due to the 
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folly, or carelessness, or sin of man, the difficulty vanishes. 
For the abnormal nature of disease the following argument 
was advanced. Many diseases are distinctly traceable to 
pee either physical or moral, Others arise— 
especial y those of a nervous type—from the unnatural con- 
ditions of modern life. Is it too much to conclude that fuller 
knowledge would show that ali disease has a similar origin? 
ib may asked, Why could not man’s body have been 
rendered impervious to disease? Such a state would have 
had corresponding disadvantages. For it to have been thus 
«man’s nature must have been of a harder and therefore less 
sensitive type. Man must have been less highly endowed, 
less capable of high delights. A stone is impervious to 
disease, but how much less than man is a stone. We 
cannot have the benefits without the defects of our 
oo Then disease plays a moral part in our life. | 
t is corrective, away from evil 
ts. 


others. This, however, could be corrected by com- 


plete isolation—each individual @ separate crea- 
tion. Would not the gain be greater than the loss? | 
Would it not render impossible the tender ties and asso- | 
ciations in which so much of the joy of life is found? But 
whilst disease exists there are great forces which are ever 
working inst it, and in favour of wholeness—health. | 
Amongst may be noted :—(1) The recuperative powers | 
which exist wherever there is life. Hack a stone, and it | 
remains defaced. Hack a tree, an animal, a man, and nature | 
ab once to heal the mischief. On this all medi-al | 
skill de s, and but for this all drugs, all operations, «11 
the er’s efforts would be in vain. (2) Nature abounds 
with remedies which assist this healing tendency. For 
disease there is an antidote, or at least a palliative. 
Some of these are known, — more are as yet unknown. 
(3) Pain is a codperant in such healing. It is an evil in 
which good preponderates, since it calls attention to disease ; 
it makesademand forrest, and calls aloud for the healer’s help. 
(4) Then there is the healer’s skill, which is essentiallya divine 
endowment. All the faculties employed by the = 
or surgeon are of God. They, as certainly as the minister 
say, We, labourers together with All 
ese are parts 0 e great healing tem of nature. 
which is only another name for God. Man is constituted 
in a way that tends to health of both body and spirit. 
In the former the doctor is the codperant, the latter 
the minister. In Jesus Christ both were combined. He 
was at once the healer both of the body and of the 
t. To continue His work both the physician and 
minister are necessary. Once both these functions 
were united. Now, they are usually severed and carried 
on by different persons. In an ideal ministry they would, 
and perhaps one day they will be in united. The 
preacher concluded by showing that in efforts for the health 


of men all, no matter what their special religious views, 
might combine, and on this f an appeal for the 
hospitals of London. 


UNION CHAPEL, ISLINGTON. 


The Rev. Henry ALUON, D.D., in making an on | 


behalf of the Hospital Fand selected for his ourse 
“‘Christ’s Physical Ministry.” On such an occasion, and it 
was seldom 


human ills; who became the centre of a kind of movin 
hospital, and before whom came almost every form of 
that man was heir to, all of which attested a divine art of 
love more than a divine power over physical nature. 
There was no process that so softened and refined and 
sanctified our human character so much as benevolence. 
Even on selfish principles there was no greater mistake 


did justice to it, they instinctively turned |. 
to the physical ministry of our Lord, who ministered to all |. 


than to think that self was benefited by selfishness. A man 
refused charity and retained his guinea. Could heget asmuch | 
happiness out of it as an additional accumulation of his 


wealth as he could get ont he as a benevolence? If it’ 
kept a fellow man from perish Bg: it it restored a sick man 
to health, if it healed a widow’s broken heart, if it provided 
bread for orphans, if it brought a perishing soul to Christ, 
if it put the Bible as a guide and comforter of life into 
the hands of men,—the ao sovereign had 
done this, the intensity of the feeling of deep satisfaction 
inspired by benevolence was a far better sovereign’s worth 
of happiness than the mere sense of accumulation. | He felt. 
sure that no church would do much spiritual work if 1t did 
not abound in temporal beneficences. Our care for the 
poor, the strong helping the weak, suffering with 
those who suffer, were the very cardinal principles 
of the religion they professed. If these principles be 
lacking, the religion itself was manifestly without cre- 
dentials and power. It was the true solution of the 
great problem of the social classes of life, a problem 
that was ever convulsing society. No | tion could 


of | solve it ; strikes could not harmonise it. It was onl by 


the practical realisation of human brotherhood an 
ministering le go the wealth used as a stew: 
and by the services rendered in all fidelity, that they ' 
hope in England to avoid the disastrous reprisals that had , 
been seen in some nations. The reverend gentleman con- 
cluded by urging that there would be a liberal response for | 
a the money for which was always wily dis- 


ST. MARY’S, LEYTON, ESSEX. 


The Rev. Joun KENNEDY, senior curate of the parish, in 
the course of his appeal impressed his hearers with the 
noble work that was being done at our hospitals. The 
needs were obvious, he said, to everyone, and appealed to. 
all sorts and conditions of men. Quoting the statistics of 
the Fand, he commended the new departure which had been 
purchase of su appliances e e 

r. He as had long felt this a 

e was convinced of the inestimable amount of good done 
by the movement, and he felt he could not speak too highly - 
of the medical profession and the whole staff attached to the 
hospitals. No Christian work demanded more support than 
this; no other charity more richly deserved it, and none of 
whatsoever creed could refuse to contribute towards an 


Recognising the hospital institution as a 


high and sacred privilege of contributing tow a 4 
eminently Christian work of this kind Some of Fis 
while perk through the pains of 
while ot a i 
various ills. d not both be © a thank- 
offering? He, as curate of the parish, had had full oppor- 
tunity of epgeociatin how manifold were the mercies 
bestowed on the poor by the free distribution of tickets for 
admission to the tals for relief. 


MERCERS’ CHAPEL. t 


The Rev. ARTHUR VEYSEY, chaplain to the Mercers’ 
Company, Ss at Mercers’ Chapel, Cheapside, in the 
evening only, taking for his text St. Matthew xxv., 31-46. 
Quoting from THE LANCET Special , he gave par- 
ticulars of the vast amount of work good done by the 
required bo tom. on, 
requ carry them on efficiently. Hes welt | 
on the thoroughly Christian nature of psp Ay em- 

hasising the fact that hospitals are the outcome of 

hristian teaching and practice, and exist and are helped 
and supported for Christ’s sake. ; 


> 


4 
; #0 often have to suffer from the errors and sins 
{ 
: 
4 
institution like this, the object of which is to alleviate the 
} suffering and misery of our fellow men. In the evening 
, the ae was again forcibly alluded to by the Rev. H. A. 
. work for the alleviation Of pain and misery, he trusted that 
| God would move their hearts to take full advantage of the 
| 
i 


